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The fair, 
Tanned face of June, the nomad gipsy, laughs 
Above her widespread wares, the while she tells 
The farmers’ fortunes in the fields, and quafts 
The water from the spider-peopled wells. 
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exclusively devoted to hearing aids 
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a triumph for anyone who has hesi- 
tated to act to get better hearing! And 
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teach speech and lip reading. It welcomes to membership all who are interested in its purposes. Its 
ship fee ($2 a year—$50 for life) includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 

THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of the American Association, was founded in 1899. It publishes 
SMofessional articles for teachers, practical suggestions for parents, helps for lip readers and hearing aid 
true stories about those who have conquered the effects of deafness. Editor, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
IE VOLTA BUREAU LIBRARY is the largest library on deafness in the United States. 
and periodicals in twenty different languages, dealing with the problems of deafness and methods of 
ing them. These are at the disposal of research workers, teachers, students and others interested in the 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
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Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi 
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year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
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Volta Bureau to Close for a 
Month, an editorial ................ 


Courage: Is It Choice or Neces- 
sity? by Grace E. Barstow 
NINE sicscalicessanksvanenavieeaiaceanie 


This is one of a series of articles Mrs. 
Murphy, between trips to far corners of 
the earth, is doing for the Votta Rer- 
view. Readers are beginning to urge 
their publication in book form. 


The “Here’s How” of Robert 
Swain, by Martin L. A. Stern- 
ER SS re em 


Mr. Sternberg, himself no mean expo- 
nent of success in spite of deafness, 
writes of the inspiring work of a young 
man who has made historical facts in- 
teresting, amusing, and at the same time 
profitable, in three different States. 


The Social Competence of Pre- 
School Acoustically Handi- 
capped Children, by Charlotte 


SPD - Sincdcidvvnchaguaipyesexcniouny 
“How does the pre-school aurally handi- 
capped child compare with the nor- 
mally hearing child?” This question, 
of the greatest interest to both educators 
and parents, formed the basis of a study 
on which Miss Avery was _ recently 
awarded the Master’s degree at North- 
western University. Some of her find- 
ings are given here. 


Swiss Leagues for the Hard of 
Hearing, by Madeleine de 


NED. Shikaretsnniucsavubeinertoeieaiieacal 
Most other countries, compared with 
Switzerland, have scarcely scratched the 
surface of work for the hard of hear- 
ing. The little nation of four million 
inhabitants sets a pace that leaves oth- 
er contestants a long way behind. Our 
English contributor writes of both the 
French and the German cantons in 
Switzerland. 


Sound Films for the Deaf, by 
Emerson Romero .................. 
Those who cannot enjoy sound movies 
constitute such a small part of the total 
population that the motion picture in- 
dustry finds it unprofitable to provide 
for their special needs. Characteristi- 
cally, they are setting out to make their 
own adaptations. 


The Parents Talk It Over .......... 


The interest and stimulation of the 
views exchanged by the parents are en- 
hanced this month by recent pictures 
of three of the children whose relatives 
(two mothers and an aunt) are par- 
ticipating. 


Visible Speech, by George A. 
Kopp and Harriet C. Green.... 


Those who attend the meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to be 
held in Detroit June 21-25, will have 
an opportunity to see the Visible Speech 
equipment described in this article. 


The Deaf in Post-War Germany, 
by Karl Franke ...............00202+. 


Mr. Franke is the Headmaster of the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb in Cam- 
berg. He tells of the educational situa- 
tion before, during, and after the regime 
of the Nazis. 


The Hard of Hearing in Post- 
War Germany, by K. Kuder.... 
Mr. Kuder’s brief article deals only 
with the hard of hearing who are still 
in school. He is Principal of the School 
for the Hard of Hearing in Nuertingen. 
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In the Books and Magazines ...... 


Volts, Compiled by John A. Fer- 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of 
dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 
such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 


pairment and in offsetting its effects. 
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Volta Bureau to Close for a Month 


As stated in a recent announcement, the Volta Bureau building is soon 
to undergo great improvements. A fourth floor in the Library, provided 
for in the original plans but never installed, is to be added. A new entrance, 
from the Volta Place side, will be built. Hitherto unutilized space in the 
front part of the building will be developed into comfortable offices. There 
will be new rest rooms and lavatories, and windows of modern construction 
will provide ventilation without drafts. At the same time, the building will 


be slightly enlarged. 


Needless to say, all of this work will produce a mighty upheaval while 
it is in progress, and it has been decided, for one month of that time, not to 


try to continue “business as usual.” 


From July 16th to August 16th the building will be closed to visitors. 
Most of the staff will have their vacations, and the limited work handled by 
a “skeleton crew” will be done elsewhere. It will be impossible to fill book 
orders or reply to communications, and friends are requested to time their 
letters so as to arrive either before or after the month indicated. 


The Vota REviEw will appear as usual, and plans are in progress for 
two special numbers to be issued in the fall. 


Gifts for Special Furnishings 


At the suggestion of several friends, plans are being developed to pro- 
vide opportunities for permanent participation in the Volta Bureau’s work 
through gifts for special rooms or furnishings. The name of a loved or hon- 
ored person, child or adult, may be associated with a room or an object, 
suitably inscribed and perhaps accompanied by a photograph for display. 
Further information about this plan will be given at a later date. 
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Courage: Is It Choice or Necessity? 


By Grace E. Barstow MurPHy 


ESTERDAY I was talking with a 

friend whose husband is getting quite 

deaf. To me, who can hardly hear a 
sound, his particular misfortune seemed a 
small one. But one’s own affairs are not 
criterions for judgment of what other peo- 
ple are up against. My friend’s husband is 
having a big difficulty to meet. So is his 
very lovely and understanding wife. I 
found myself saying to her: “Of course I 
could lie down on the ground and howl 
because of my deafness. But what is the 
use? It is more fun to laugh.” 

Whether or not such an attitude is cour- 
age, common sense, or the reaction of a 
moron, I have not the faintest idea. It 
seems to me to be the only one with which 
to sweep out the mess that a smothering 
disability tries to create. If you chuckle, 
you are saved. In saving yourself, you 
save those around you. People love a 
straight backbone and they love a quip. 
Uproariously funny things evolve. A hair- 
dresser once said to me: 

“Mrs. Murphy, does your deafness annoy 
you?” 

At the time, I fear I answered a little 
acidly : 

“Would it annoy you if you lost a couple 
of arms and legs?” 

Yet since, I have laughed till it hurt over 
the exquisite understatement of the word 
“annoy” when applied to the sorrow of 
loss of one’s hearing. 

The word ‘courage’ is a strange one. 
It may have dozens of interpretations. One 
of them could be “escape.” We try to es- 


cape the thing that is hard, but when we 


cannot get away from it and are forced to 
face up to it, the world says we are cour- 
ageous. The proverbial example of the 
soldier who starts to be a coward and to 
run, yet ends by being a first-line hero, is 
a case in point. He has escaped his fear or 
numbed himself to it. 

The world awards high honors to cour- 
age. But for those of us who are forced to 
practice it, the faster we strip it of its 
glamour, turning it into an everyday habit, 
the easier our way will be. Words which 
are given meanings that suggest almost un- 
attainable qualities, fit into poetry, but not 
into daily life. Unless, of course, everyday 
life is looked at as poetry, like everyday 
sunsets or everyday mountains. 

Sometimes courage is synonymous with 
fun. Near us on Long Island, there is a 
Catholic hospital for crippled children. The 
nuns are full of fun and joking. The long 
wards of cribs and tiny beds hold toys and 
glee and smiles. During an epidemic of 
polio, some of us neighbourhood women 
worked there as extra helpers. Every baby 
accepted the hot, hot packs with courage. 
They winced sometimes at the heat, but 
they understood and met the need. The 
nuns, in giving these children a sense of 
fun, had given them balance to last their 
life-times. “Balance” is another synonym 
for courage. 

When a word is kept too solemn, it is 
not easily livable. The days are made up 
of little, familiar things: bread and butter, 
going to bed and getting up, walking or 
driving or taking a bus to work or school 

(Continued on page 294) 
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The “Here’s How” of Robert Swain 


By Martin L. A. STERNBERG 


EW York subway riders owe Rob- 
| \ ert Swain a profound debt. He 

makes lighter and easier to bear 
the hours they spend on this city’s im- 
mense underground transportation system. 
Through his deftness with a paint brush 
and his skill with words, through his un- 
failing sense of humor, his uncanny nose 
for news and his talent with facts, figures 
and odd bits of information, he keeps them 
contented and interested on the long ride 
from home to office, and back again. 

Robert Swain’s famous “Here’s How” 
feature car cards, published 
by the New York Subways 
Advertising Company, adorn 
almost every subway car in 
the city. They deal with the 
beginnings, the “here’s how,” 
of commonplace things like 
oysters, chewing gum, tailored 
suits, and hearing aids. Daily 
an untold number of eyes look 
upward at his never-ending 
stream of informative and hu- 
morous posters; read them 
with surprise and _ relish. 
“Where in Heaven’s name did that fellow 
learn this?” can be read on almost every 
face caught off guard. 

Who is this lone showman, whose en- 
tertainment is followed by nearly seven 
million New Yorkers? 

Robert Lee Swain, Jr., a native of Sykes- 
ville, Maryland, has been totally deaf since 
he was a baby of two years, following an 
attack of spinal meningitis. He received 
his early education at Miss Reinhardt’s 
School for Young Deaf Children, in Ken- 
sington, Maryland, and his pre-college 
training at West Nottingham Academy, a 
boarding school for hearing boys in that 
state. Despite his deafness, he entered 
Washington College, Chestertown, Mary- 
land, as a candidate for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. By lip reading and speech 
he was able to hold his own. 





ROBERT SWAIN 


Since earliest childhood Swain has been 
interested in history, in writing, and ip 
illustration, the three talents which wer 
to serve him in such good stead later on, 
As far back as 1928, when only a lad of 
fourteen, he wrote and directed for the 
Sykesville Little Theatre two historical 
plays, “Days of 1812,” and “The Struggle 
for Liberty,” based, respectively, on the 
War of 1812 and the American Revolu- 
tion. The dramatic roles were portrayed 
by hearing children of the town. 

His passion for history and for research 
in this field led him to found 
the Washington College His 
torical Society, while a stu. 
dent there. The college also 
published three of his prize- 
winning papers on original 
historical research. He 
achieved high distinction in 
literary affairs at school, too, 
being associate editor and edi- 
torial cartoonist on the week- 
ly college paper, one of the 
staff of the school yearbook, 
curator of the college literary 
society, and editor of “Fraterscript,” his 
fraternity paper. On top of this the versa 
tile young deaf student started annual art 
exhibitions to show the artistic work of 
the faculty and students. 

In 1933 Swain entered a contest spon 
sored by the Maryland Commemorative 
Association for a cachet design to com- 
memorate President Franklin D. Roose 
velt’s visit to Maryland. He won first 
place. The design was later reproduced on 
envelopes by the Post Office Department. 

Not satisfied with his college achieve 
ments, Swain looked toward new horizons 
outside the classroom. Kent County, Mary: 
land, which was founded in 1642, needed 
someone to record its history. Robert 
seized upon the opportunity, and helped 
organize the Kent County Historical So- 
ciety. Later he served as a committeemaD 
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to help plan the three hundredth anniver- 
sary celebration of this county. His work 
with this group won him such recognition 
that he was invited by the Secretary of 
the Maryland Historical Society to join 
their staff and help organize their large 
and valuable collection of Marylandia dur- 
ing the summer of 1937. This was fol- 
lowed by three pamphlets on Maryland 
history. 

Now Robert Swain was out of school, 
having graduated with highest honors in 
History. It was 1937. A hostile world 
faced him, a world of keen competition. 
For the first time he began to think about 
a career for himself. But he didn’t have 
to think too long. The lure of the thun- 
dering press, the smell of newsprint, of 
newspaper ink, decided him. The very 
next year he went to work for the Balti- 
more News-Post, editing his own feature, 
“Your Maryland and Mine,” for the Sun- 
day edition. It contained drawings and 
write-ups on amusing and little-known facts 
related to Maryland history. 

Three years later he was invited by the 
Wilmington (Delaware) Journal-Every 
Evening to do a similar series on that state. 
His feature, ““Your Delaware and Mine,” 
had a large and faithful audience. This 
was to prove excellent training for his later 
work. He was still with this paper when 
he put across his “Here’s How” work for 
New York Subways, his eyes having long 
been fixed on that city, the journalist’s 
Mecca. 

Robert had an interesting beginning in 
New York. He had originally intended to 
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HERES HOW§ 
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prepare a series of drawings describing 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Wacs, jeeps, guns, tanks, battle- 
ships, etc., for syndication to newspapers 
throughout the country. Instead the 
sketches landed in the offices of New York 
Subways. The board of directors was en- 
thusiastic, and contracted the young man 
to do six such descriptive drawings, in 
poster form, every month throughout the 
year. 

In the fall of 1943 it was decided by the 
advertising company to give a commer- 
cial note to all editorial features, to help 
attract attention to the other advertisements 
in the subway cars. Robert was asked to 
suggest something in place of the highly 
popular military “Here’s How,” which was 
now being used by the Office of War In- 
formation for distribution among the 
armed forces at home and abroad. He came 
up with the suggestion to feature the 
stories of everyday things used by the 
public. A car card on the story of tooth- 
paste, for example, would make the riders 
aware of the toothpaste “ad” in another 
part of the car. 

All kinds of people write to him. He 
has received letters from grammar school 
children and corporation vice presidents. 
He once got a letter from an amateur 
paleontologist who questioned a statement 
in a “Here’s How” poster. Fortunately 
Robert was able to prove his point with 
a formidable list of references. He has 
always been a stickler for exact informa- 
tion, and spends much time and care in 
gathering the facts and figures that go 

(Continued on page 292) 
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The Social Competence Of Pre-School 
Acoustically Handicapped Children 


By CHARLOTTE B. Avery 


ARENTS and teachers have long 
Pp asked these or similar questions: 

How does the pre-school aurally 
handicapped child compare with the nor- 
mally hearing child? Does he reach the 
various stages of development at the same 
chronological age as the hearing child? 
Does he compare favorably in intelligence, 
personality adjustment, mechanical and 
motor ability? What sort of social com- 
petence does he manifest? 

No experimental studies have been con- 
ducted using pre-school children as sub- 
jects, except in the field of social maturity. 
Many investigators have speculated as to 
the abilities of young children from data 
gathered on school-aged children. 

Although by some studies the deaf of 
school age seem somewhat inferior to hear- 
ing children in intelligence, recent investi- 
gators using more reliable tests substanti- 
ate the belief that the acoustically handi- 
capped are not inferior to hearing children 
in intelligence. Since intelligence is an in- 
nate capacity and does not change with 
age, the findings have importance. 

There is little difference in motor skills 
of the acoustically handicapped and those 
with normal hearing at the school age 
level. At this level, children with an aural 
handicap are not seriously handicapped in 
mechanical ability. It is defensible to as- 
sume, therefore, that the pre-school deaf 
child, like the deaf child of school age, is 
not inferior to the normal child in mechan- 
ical ability. 

Four studies of personality which have 
been conducted indicate that the acousti- 
cally handicapped do show more emotional 
maladjustment than their hearing con- 
temporaries. Parents and teachers cannot 
ignore this fact, for perhaps the findings of 
these studies are the result of unwise paren- 
tal and educational guidance. It is pos 


sible that personality maladjustment is a 
hazard which can be offset by proper guid. 
ance. Personality can change; it is not as 
stable as intelligence or even motor ability, 
The fact that aurally handicapped children 
of school age are maladjusted in personal 
ity does not mean that at the pre-school 
level they were maladjusted. Nor does it 
mean that the well-adjusted pre-school 
aurally handicapped child will be a well. 
adjusted adolescent or adult. The challenge 
here to parents and teachers is enormous, 
Their job does not end with the school 
years; a good start does not necessarily 
mean adequate adjustment throughout a 
child’s life, but educators must be eternally 
on the look-out for signs of emotional in- 
stability, and with proper guidance steer 
the child into mental health. 


An Adequate Test 


The social competence of acoustically 
handicapped children has interested inves- 
tigators, especially since there appeared 
in the testing field an adequate measure of 
independence, social competence, or self- 
help. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 
the instrument used by all of the investi 
gators, “provides an outline of detailed 
performance in respect to which normal 
children show a progressive capacity for 
looking after themselves and participating 
in those activities which lead toward ult- 
mate independence.”* 

The Scale has been used in studies in- 
volving school-age children as subjects, but 
never before had it been applied to pre 
school acoustically handicapped children. 
The results of the present study will be 
discussed in the light of the previous 
studies. 

The basic question for the experiment 

*Doll, E. A. The Vineland Social Maturity 


Revised. Condensed Manual of Directions. Vineland, 
N. J.: The Training School, 1936. p. 1. 
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was this: Are pre-school acoustically han- 
dicapped children retarded in social matur- 
ity, when compared with children who do 
not have an aural handicap? 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale was 
used as thé basis for a personal interview 
with mothers, dormitory matrons, and 
teachers of aurally handicapped children 
ranging in age from ten_months to six 
yeats. Data were gathered on fifty child- 
ren who, as far as it was possible to de- 
termine, had only an auditory defect. 

The subjects lived in or attended school 
in one of two large metropolitan areas 
where many services are offered to handi- 
capped children and their parents. The 
parents were slightly above average in 
educational status. 

When the Scale was scored as directed 
by its author, the subjects of this study 
were found to be normal in social maturity. 


Social Maturity Shown 


Aurally handicapped children do not de- 
velop intelligible speech at the normal age, 
but they do show social maturity in the 
fact that they feel the need for communica- 
tion and do communicate somewhat suc- 
cessfully even though they do not employ 
eral speech and language. 

By a second method of scoring the Scale 
some allowance was made for the way 
aurally handicapped children do communi- 
cate successfully. When this modified 
method of scoring was employed, the ex- 
perimental group proved to be superior in 
social maturity to the theoretically normal 
population. The reasons for this apparent 
superiority cannot be stated with positive 
assurance, but it is possible to speculate 
that the following may have weighted the 
results in favor of these children: 

1, The young deaf child is “on his own” 
more than a hearing child and thus to 
adjust adequately to those about him must 
attain greater social maturity than a hear- 
ing child. 

2. Most of the children used as subjects 
of the study have been in a residential 
school or a day kindergarten for the deaf 
from a relatively early age. Socialization 
and self-independence are primary aims of 
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most nursery schools. Consequently these 
children have had some advantage over 
most pre-school children. 

3. The fact that the hearing losses of 
these children were discovered in the pre- 
school years and that the mothers were 
alert enough to seek medical and educa- 
tional advice undoubtedly gave the chil- 
dren added advantages. 

4. Speech and language seem to play a 
lesser role in the social development of 
very young children than in older children. 

We are interested in the effect of resi- 
dential school placement on social maturity. 
It was found that the rather rigid routine 
and limited environment of a residential 
school did not handicap the social develop- 
ment of the very young acoustically handi- 
capped children used as subjects of this 
study. 

The results of the experiment in regard 
to the social maturity of the acoustically 
handicapped of pre-school years are inter- 
esting in the light of the other three studies 
made of the social competence of deaf chil- 
dren, all using the Vineland Scale. Brad- 
way? found that her subjects (residential 
school children from five to twenty years) 
were below normal in social maturity. 
Streng and Kirk,* on the other hand, found 
that their subjects (children between the 
ages of six and eighteen, attending a large 
day school) were mot below normal in 
social maturity. They suggested that per- 
haps day school children were superior to 
residential school children in social ma- 
turity. Myklebust and Burchard* found that 
their subjects (residential school children 
aged seven to nineteen years) were below 
normal in social maturity. 

The conclusion of the present study, 
which used pre-school aged children as 
subjects, is that the young residential 
school aurally handicapped children, and 
children of similar age who do not attend 

(Continued on page 286) 





2Bradway, ‘“‘Social Competence of Deaf Children.” 

3Streng and Kirk, ‘‘The Social Maturity Competence 
of Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing in a Public Day 
School.”’ 

*Myklebust and Burchard, “A Study of the Effects 
of Congenital and Adventitious Deafness on the In- 
telligence and Personality and Social Maturity of 
School Children.” . 
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Swiss Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


inhabitants, has undoubtedly the 

most comprehensive system of league 
organization existing anywhere. A glance 
over the pages of its two official publica- 
tions, the one for French-speaking and the 
other for German-speaking leagues,* shows 
that the former has 23 societies and the 
latter 52, making a grand total of 75 for 
the whole country. Can any other nation 
show such comprehensive organization in 
such small compass? 

The Central office of the German Swiss 
leagues is at Basel, and that of the French 
leagues at Lausanne, with a centre at 
Vevey, administered by Mlle. Fridette 
Amsler, well known to VoLta REVIEW 
readers. 

In German Switzerland a varied and 
fascinating list of activities is listed. Lip 
reading, of course, ranks first in impor- 
tance, with both afternoon and evening 
classes. Other activities noted are, a lec- 
ture on Rome followed by songs sung by 
a young girl to the accompaniment of a 
lute; a Sunday afternoon walk by mem- 
bers of a rural group; colour films of the 
U. S. A. and of Swiss scenery; elocution 
lessons; games, gymnastics; handwork 
classes; Bible classes; “propaganda after- 
noons”; meetings for men only, at a res- 
taurant; one act plays (one entitled “A 
Rumpus over My Radio”), visits to a 
dahlia show; a local talent entertainment 
including recitations, music and songs; 
autumn strolls during October; group 
visits to other clubs; special church serv- 
ices for the hard of hearing when a ser- 
mon was delivered comparing the hardness 
of the times with the hardness of the 
human heart, the moral of which was ob- 
vious; a recital of prose and poetry given 
by an eminent orator by means of power- 
ful amplifying apparatus; library facili- 


G inhi with four million odd 


*I am indebted for the translation of the German 
Swiss magazine to Miss Helen Grover, B.A., of 
Benenden, Kent.—M. de S. 


ties; Bible circles, women’s working par. 
ties in aid of bazaars; an exhibition of 
hearing aids followed by hearing tests 
with an audiometer; travel talks, visits to 
museums, ear and voice training classes, 

Under the heading “Zurich Welfare Club 
for the Hard of Hearing” I read the fol- 
lowing interesting comment: “A lip read. 
ing course is always useful with or without 
hearing aids. Practice has proved that 
even with the best aid, hearing and see. 
ing must complement one another. He 
who does not own an aid will find in lip 
reading the best help towards mutual un- 
derstanding. Lessons given in both Ger- 
man and French and hearing and voice 
training also provided for all. Lip read- 
ing taught free, elocution charge, 5 frs. 
(with reduction for those not well off).” 
Further on the writer remarks, “We read 
and we hear daily about conferences in 
every part of the world, but as the ma- 
jority end with very slight success and 
often without any at all, we do not feel 
much confidence in them. However, we 
had a different experience on Sept. 15th 
when Frl. Forster told us of her doings 
at the World Conference of Christian Youth 
at Oslo. Quite a different spirit reigned 
there than in diplomatic meetings, for the 
unfortunate word ‘prestige’ was not fea- 
tured. In its place was the realisation that 
before there is Peace among the nations 
there must be Reconciliation. Frl. Forster 
made this very vivid and convinced us that 
on a Christian basis, the peace of the 
world is possible. . . . That delegates from 
all over should come together with this 
as their inspiration, seemed to us comfort- 
ing and encouraging in this sorrowful age.” 

At Vevey, and at Bern, Basel, Lucerne, 
Saint Gall and Zurich, there are splendidly 
equipped “centres” where all approved aids 
are shown and where consultations may be 
arranged on stated days with the Direct- 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Sound Films for the Deaf 


By Emerson RoMERO 


some twenty years ago, the old silent 

movies were one of the chief sources 
of recreation, education and information 
for the deaf. Although there still remain a 
few silent films on the fast dwindling 16 
mm. silent movie market, they are out- 
moded, outdated, the prints are in very 
poor condition and, compared to our pres- 
ent day pictures, are not easy on the eyes. 

The day is not far off when there will be 
no more silent films on the market. This 
fact presents a real problem for the deaf 
children in our schools as well as the adult 
deaf. The radio offers no solution, and 
although the expanding television field is a 
little better, it will be just as bad (or as 
good) as viewing a sound film without 
hearing what is said. 

The rapidly growing 16mm. moving pic- 
ture industry offers a wide variety of films, 
not only of the entertainment kind, but 
educational, religious, documentary, in- 
structional, industrial, and historical as 
well. This variety of films offers the hear- 
ing people a wealth of enjoyment, educa- 
tion and information which the deaf will 
never have unless the sound films are pre- 
pared in such a way as to enable the deaf 
to understand them. 

Many efforts have been made in the past 
by well-meaning deaf movie fans or by 
hearing people interested in the welfare of 
the deaf. However, despite their good inten- 
tions, these people knew little, if anything, 
about the business end of making motion 
pictures. The movie producers listened with 
polite attention to the woes of the deaf and 
then just as politely did nothing about it. 


OP sts the advent of the sound films 


It has always been my way of thinking 
that if the deaf want to have anything done 
for their benefit they should not ask the 
hearing people to do it but should go out 
and do it themselves. 

The National Film Library for the Deaf 
was established in the summer of 1947 for 


the purpose of preparing sound films for 
distribution among the deaf, schools, clubs, 
churches and other organizations. Al- 
though it started with very little capital as 
the initial investment, it now has three pro- 
grams and an instructional film on basket- 
ball in circulation. A program consists of 
a standard feature film with subtitles and 
two or three short subjects to round out 
a show with a running time of between 90 
and 120 minutes. 


Adding subtitles to a sound picture is a 
comparatively simple matter, but a job 
which must be done with great care and 
which at times can be very tedious. The 
trick is to add the subtitle when an actor 
starts to speak his lines and end the title 
just before the actor stops speaking. In 
the closeups where the actor’s lips can be 
read distinctly this does not present much 
of a problem for the film cutter. It is only 
when an actor speaks his lines with his 
back to the camera or when the lines are 
spoken off-screen that the problem becomes 
rather confusing. But there are many in- 
genious ways by which the important sub- 
titles can be inserted at the correct moment 
so that the story can be understood. 

Although the prints of many films can be 
purchased outright at the standard trade 
rates of the industry, it is the high cost of 
making and adding the subtitles that made 
many film distributors and producers re- 
fuse to undertake a project of this nature. 
And the comparative smallness of the mar- 
ket for 16mm. films among the deaf, i.e., 
the schools, clubs, and churches, would 
never interest distributors who are in the 
business for the purpose of making profits 
and protecting their stockholders. 


In preparing a sound film for showing 
among the deaf the first and most impor- 
tant thing needed is a copy of the dialogue 
script. This script contains all the words 
that are spoken on the screen by the vari- 
ous actors. In some cases, dialogue scripts 
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are obtainable with a copy of the print, 
particularly when distributors cover the 
foreign market and it is necesary to trans- 
late the dialogue into the language of the 
country to which the films are sent. If a 
script is not available, the next thing to do 
is to have a stenographer transcribe the 
dialogue while the picture is being pro- 
jected on a screen. 

After the National Film Library obtains 
the dialogue script, the next thing to be 
done is to condense the dialogue or change 
the wording to simple and direct language 
which will be understandable to the aver- 
age deaf child or adult. This has been done 
with the three feature films of the library. 


Next, the Library has to print the sub- 
titles on cards 7 inches by 9 inches in size, 
using 30-point type. The number of words 
may be anywhere from one to thirty, and 
if more than thirty words are used, it is 
necessary to make what is called “scroll” 
titles. These are titles which move upwards 
on the screen as they are read. 

An average 6-reel outdoor action film 
will have about 350 subtitles. A 7-reel film 
with little action will have about 475 titles. 
A superfeature 10-reel film in which the 
plot is almost all in the dialogue will have 
as many as 1,000 subtitles. As too many 
subtitles can be tiresome, the Library en- 
deavors to purchase films which abound 
with action and which have a minimum of 
dialogue. 

After the title cards are printed, proof- 
read and corrected, they are sent to a 
16mm. film laboratory for photographing 
and processing. The laboratory is in- 
structed to keep the titles in order and 
photograph them in the proper sequence 
to facilitate the work of inserting them. 

After the titles on the film are returned 
to the Library, the film editor goes to work 
on the rewinding board on which are at- 
tached a film viewer and a splicing ma- 
chine. As the print is wound through the 
viewer the editor can determine just where 
the first title is to go in. In some cases 
where the actor is making a long speech, 
the film is cut after two or three words are 
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spoken and the forward end of the title 
strip is spliced in. Then the editor cuts 
out the rest of the film on which the actor 
is talking until about two or three words 
from the end of the speech. This strip is 
discarded and the end of the title strip is 
spliced in. The title strip is always longer 
than the sound strip which was discarded, 
The addition of subtitles always makes a 
feature film longer. 

People familiar with the technical end of 
making sound films will know that these 
sound prints with subtitles added may be 
rather disconcerting for hearing people to 
listen to. The trouble is that the sound 
track is synchronized in such a way that 
an exact point on it is always about 24 or 
25 frames ahead of the action. This means 
that a hearing person will hear an actor 
speak a few lines and then read the exact 
lines again on the subtitle when it is flashed 
on the screen. As the sound goes off when 
the title goes on, this may be quite annoy- 
ing to the hearing people. Then again, 
when the action is flashed on the screen 
there is no sound for one or two seconds 
because the title strip without sound is 
passing through the photo-electric cell 25 
frames in advance of the action. However, 
for the profoundly deaf, it does not matter. 

Although these sound films with subtitles 
must be projected only on sound projec: 
tors, they may be run with or without the 
sound apparatus working. But experience 
has shown that even when the spectators 
are profoundly deaf, they prefer to have 
the film run with sound so they are able 
to feel the vibrations of the loud noises 
such as marching music, pistol shots, 
horses galloping, explosions, and such. The 
ability to feel these vibrations adds much 
to the enjoyment of an exciting film. 

The instructional, educational and his- 
torical films may be treated in the same 
way and the addition of subtitles, boiled 
down to the kind of language the deaf will 
easily understand via the subtitles, will do 
much to further the educational and infor- 
mational scope of the deaf, especially the 


school children. 
(Continued on page 288) 
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The Parents 


ACH Roundabout has a definite char- 
5 acter of its own, contributed to by 

the various personalities of the par- 
ents in the group. When the group com- 
bines mothers of teen-agers and mothers of 
small deaf children, there is always a 
healthy perspective as well as practical 
ideas for the younger mothers. Mrs. Work 
has been writing Roundabout letters since 
Johnita, who is now sixteen, was only six. 
Mrs. Clay has been a Roundabout member 
for the last five of Patsy’s ten years. Miss 
Woodward, a teacher of deaf children, is 
also a wonderful auntie to Elizabeth 
LePage, who is nine years old. These 
women note the things which they feel par- 
ents should make a special effort to sup- 
ply in the lives of their deaf children. 


Stimulate Curiosity and Alertness 


So much is missed that the normally 
hearing child picks up by way of the 
auditory channel. I really believe that 
one of the most important factors is stimu- 
lation. Dream up everything possible to 
keep your babies alert, curious, and eager. 
Be sure to make much of each holiday as 
itcomes along. If you are lucky in having 
other children, include them in drama- 
tizing nursery rhymes and child classics 
such as “Little Red Riding Hood,” “The 
Three Billy Goats Gruff,” and “Little 
Black Sambo.” Teach your deaf babies to 
imitate. Play “Follow the Leader” with 
them actively and combine it with lip 
reading by saying, “This is my face,” 
“Touch my head,” and so forth. And 
don’t be afraid of hearing aids! If one 
isn’t satisfactory, try until you find 
one that is. Use it only a short period 
at a time. Remember, these tots have to 
learn to listen, then what to listen for. 
Animal dramatics are not amiss with their 
variety of vowel sounds. Johnita dashed 
out with her first wearable hearing aid 
to listen to the chickens and ducks, etc. 
She was very annoyed because Peggy, her 
saddle mare, was quiet and couldn’t be 
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Talk It Over 


persuaded to give forth even a whinny. 

The auditory channel is the natural way 
to speech. It is also a potent avenue of 
stimulation. Even if a deaf child gets only 
impulses through his hearing aid, it is a 
big help in teaching natural rhythmic 
speech. If he hears pitch, you have yet 
another tool with which to work in build- 
ing a pleasant natural voice. Mrs. Porter, 
vour piano work is a fine start in this re- 
spect. Keep trying different aids until you 
find one which you can include with pleas- 
ure in piano work. Don’t the other chil- 
dren want to listen over it, too? You'll 
find that will add amazingly to its value. 
But of course the aid is Bob’s, and he 
can give them turns. It does wonders 
for the deaf child’s prestige! Anyhow it 
should be fun. Go around and listen to the 
household noises—vacuum cleaner, egg 
beater, and telephone. We found Johnita 
turning up the volume of her aid, at seven 
years, while hopefully holding the mike 
up to the goldfish bowl! 


Mend Articulation and Voice Quality 


Mrs. Norton, does Bernard enjoy read- 
ing aloud? Have him read poetry, or bet- 
ter still, chant it to the piano—nursery 
rhymes or “Bell Bottom Trousers,” or 
“Waltzing Matilda,” anything with a good 
swing. The piano amplified through the 
hearing aid tends to bring a certain flexi- 
bility and inflection as well. Then too, the 
breath span is automatically taken care of 
by the youngster himself. This, too, is 
fun and can be done by a one finger 
musician. (I know, ’cause I do it!) Mrs. 
Goldfield, we’ve found that a good looking 
case, like a shoulder strap purse or camera 
case with holes over the mike, makes a 
hearing aid easy to wear and easy to lay 
aside when active sports beckon. When a 
child cannot hear speech, that is, distin- 
guish speech over his aid, I’m quite willing 
to settle for his wearing it only during 
lesson hours and at shows. 

Remember too, we have to be the “ears” 
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JOHNITA, 16, IN A COSTUME DANCE 


by which our youngsters correct their ar- 
ticulation, and more important still, their 
voice’ quality. Listen to hearing children, 
then listen to your deaf child. What about 
the pitch of his voice? Change of pitch 
can be taught with the piano to a pro- 
foundly deaf child. Don’t accept the limi- 
tations set by the average teacher. Listen 
again to the hearing child’s voice. Is your 
deaf child’s voice flowing freely from his 
mouth, or is a lax soft palate sending it 
up through his nose? Or again, does he 
swallow his’ sounds—that is, does he talk 
deep in his throat in an effort to feel his 
own voice and to guide himself? Exercise 
corrections for these simple faults should 
be applied daily. Sibley Haycock’s “Teach- 
ing of Speech,” lists each fault and the cor- 
rection measures. It is a book every 
mother should own. The argument that it 
is too technical a book for the average 
parent is rubbish. Believe me, if you 
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really want the information, you will have 
no difficulty understanding it! 

It has been grand to hear from all of 
you once more. A special welcome to the 
new mothers. Don’t be discouraged or 
scared. There’s nothing very technical 
about the home training of a young deaf 
child. It’s the little bit each day that does 
it. Once you get working, it’s fascinating 
and the worry leaves. I’m so glad there's 
available help in the Tracy Correspondence 
Course. Similarly, I took the Wright Oral 
School Correspondence Course. I remem. 
ber meeting Mr. Wright and moaning, 
“How can I ever do it? I have a big house, 
three children, hired men to cook for— 
I’m just too busy!” He looked me in the 
eye and remarked, “It’s only the busy peo- 
ple who do have time for such things.” 
I do hope we can be of help to the new 
mothers. What help you do receive is a 
sacred debt, payable to the young moth. 
ers of deaf children whom you encounter 
seme ten years hence. 

Mrs. Ropert Work, 
San Miguel, California. 





PATSY IS A BIG GIRL TO BE JUST TEN 
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Teach Language Naturally 


We are having no formal lessons this 
summer, but Elizabeth is learning all the 
time. She picks up new words and ex- 
pressions every day. She is always asking 
questions and is interested in explanations 
of “why” and “how.” Quite a lot of pain- 
less learning comes from her bedtime story 
book. My own technique is to run my 
finger under the lines while she reads, 
stopping now and then for explanations 
and questions. I keep a pencil and pad 
handy for writing new words and illustrat- 
ing explanations when necessary. I leave 
the pad by her bed in the hope she will 
re-examine it in the morning before get- 
ting-up-time. 

Elizabeth has gained the most this year 
in her every day conversational language. 
I can honestly say that her use of col- 
loquial English is completely normal. By 
this I do not mean that she has the vo- 
cabulary range of a hearing ten-year-old 
of equal intelligence, but that she expresses 
all her ideas (and she has plenty of them) 
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easily, naturally, and correctly. She twists 
an occasional sentence, but she distorts the 
English language no more horribly than 
John and Sylvia with their, “Are I, 
Mummy?” and similar blunders. Indeed, 
she picks up so much from other children 
that she commits the same blunders that 
have tortured English teachers for gen- 
erations. “I never!” she says in an ag- 
grieved tone. 

Elizabeth’s excellent use of language, 
both spoken and written, interests me be- 
cause she has had none of the formal 
teaching given in most of the schools for 
the deaf. There, language is built slowly 
and systematically and the children are 
more or less limited to the use of con- 
structions they have been taught. Eliza- 
beth has had the whole range of language 
thrown at her. Without seeing a pronoun 
exercise or conjugating a verb, she has 
gradually absorbed its patterns, incom- 
pletely at first, but more perfectly as her 
need for the subtleties of expression grew. 


Learning rather than teaching has been 
(Continued on page 282) 





ELIZABETH (UPPER RIGHT) WITH HER BROTHER AND SISTERS 
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Visible Speech 


By Georce A. Kopp and Harriet C. GREEN 


HIS is the second of a series of re- 
OF pect from the University of Michi- 
gan Speech Clinic, Institute for 
Human Adjustment, in cooperation with 
the Rackham School of Special Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, on the 
use of visible speech in teaching the deaf. 
In the first report, published in the Febru- 
ary issue of the VoLta REVIEW, an expla- 
nation of visible speech was presented. The 
purpose of this article is to describe the 
instruments that make speech visible. 
Two types of visible speech instruments, 
developed by the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, are being used in the’ educational 
evaluation research program. The first of 
these two instruments to be considered is 
known as the “Sound Spectrograph” and 
the other is called the “Cathode Ray 
Translator.”* 


The Sound Spectrograph 


The sound spectrograph consists of four 
units, each of which is about as large as 
a table model radio-phonograph and much 
heavier. This instrument makes patterns 
of short samples of speech (six or seven 
words) on 434”x1234” pieces of sensi- 
tized paper. Various kinds of patterns can 
be made, but the most commonly used 
type for reading is two inches high and 
covers a frequency range of approximately 
3500 cycles. Duration of a sound is por- 
trayed by its horizontal length on the pat- 
tern, loudness by the degree of blackness, 
and the components of the sound that 
occur in a 3500 cycle range are shown 
within the two inch height of the pattern. 
These patterns are permanent recordings 
and take about three minutes to make. 
They are called “spectrograms.” 

The value of spectrograms is now being 
determined for such purposes as: teaching, 


*For a complete and technical description of these 
instruments the reader is referred to the Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, Vol. 17, pp. 1-89, 
July 1946, and Visible Speech, by Potter, = a 
Kopp, G. A., and Green, H. C., D. Van Nostrand 
Co., New York. 
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THE SOUND SPECTROGRAPH BEING USED 
MAKE VISIBLE PATTERNS OF SPEECH 


research analyses, notation and _illust 
tion of speech and non-speech sounds 
speech diagnoses, case histories, and speech 
recordings. 

Only a few sound spectrographs w 
assembled during the war and one of 
these is located in the Speech Clinic at the 
University of Michigan. The present model 
is being redesigned at this time in the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. It is predicted 
that a commercial model will be madé 
available for general distribution in 1949, 


The Cathode Ray Translator 


The Cathode Ray Translator includes 
the three large units in the right half ¢ 
the picture and several pieces of accesso 
equipment. The accessory equipment com 
sists of two sound proof telephone booths; 
one of which is back of the teacher in the 
picture, three especially mounted micro 
phones like the one the little girl is talking 
into, an amplifier with ear phones, and 4 
magnetic tape recorder. All the circuits 
and switches are arranged so that pupils 


with usable hearing may hear as well as _ 
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Dependable 
Help for the 
Deafened 


FINE HEARING AIDS...RELIABLE DEALERS 


@ In a matter as important .~ . as 
personal . . . as a hearing aid, surely 
dependability is the paramount con- 
sideration. And the dependability of 
a hearing aid is based not only on the 
integrity of the manufacturer, but 
also on the service facilities of auth- 
orized dealers. 

Dependability of product and serv- 
ice is one reason why so many hard- 
of-hearing people say they rely on 
the name Western Electric. 

Truly, “hearing is the business” 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories and 


Western Electric, designers and 
manufacturers of the Bell telephone 
and Western Electric Hearing Aids. 

And, “hearing is the business” of 
the 300 competent dealers authorized 
to sell and service Western Electric 
Hearing Aids. Many of these dealers 
have been serving the deafened for 
over 15 years. 

The Western Electric Hearing Aids 
dealer in your community will be 
happy to give you full details of 
Western Electric’s new Model 65 and 
Super 66 all-in-one hearing aids. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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,CATHODE-RAY TRANSLATOR BEING USED TO IMPROVE THE SPEECH OF CHILDREN BORN DEAF 


see speech, and a tape recording may be 
made at any time of a part or of all of 
a lesson. 

When the teacher or pupil talks into the 
microphone, patterns of speech flow across 
the viewing aperture. This aperture is 244 
inches high and 5 inches wide, and it ap- 
pears as a white rectangle in the picture. 
The patterns are portrayed on a band of 
phosphorescent material located around the 
inner surface of a large cathode ray tube. 
As the tube rotates in a clockwise direction 
the patterns flow past the viewing aper- 
ture from the viewer’s right to his left. 
After they pass from view they are erased 
so that succeeding samples of speech may 
be displayed continuously. 

The patterns resemble those made by the 
sound spectrograph, except that they ap- 
pear in greenish-yellow light, and loud- 
ness is portrayed by relative brightness of 
the light. They differ from spectrograph 
patterns chiefly in that they are produced 
instantaneously as the speaker talks, and 
are not permanent. Pattern size and the 
speed of tube rotation may be varied 
within certain limitations, and the tube 


may be stopped in order to provide a 
slightly longer view of the patterns. 

Translator patterns are being evaluated 
in speech education and speech improve- 
ment of the deaf, and in reading visible 
speech for communication purposes. This 
research is being carried out in the Rack- 
ham School of Special Education in Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, where the only experi 
mental model of the translator is located. 
The research program, using the translator 
to teach deaf children, will be the subject 
of our next report. 





Films for the Deaf 

Elsewhere in this issue there is an article 
by Emerson Romero, describing the serv- 
ice of the National Film Library for the 
Deaf. At present, the Library has only 
three feature sound pictures with subtitles 
and an instructional film on basketball. 
It is prepared, however, to book good 
films for all who desire them. Anyone 
interested in sound films with lots of action 
may obtain a selected list from the Na- 
tional Film Library for the Deaf, 29 Cedar 
Avenue, Farmingdale, L.I., New York. 
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wanes Teachers of Lip Reading © ss 


California 
Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luceria M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. LIvuiAn C. DorEy 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EpNA KurRY MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIEB 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansaw 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. LEAVIS 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

Nzgw ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susie F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HPNRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 

Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITS G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 

Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 
Fort Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Rome 


Miss EmIty CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 


Miss ELIzaABETH M. CUTLER 
Central N. Y. School for the Deaf 
Phone: 2470, Private instruction 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EuizABeruH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marin K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 3 
Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1710 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs, WM. T. Ciay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 
Providence 6 


Miss MARIE SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
536 W. Washington St. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Mrss Lovurss HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Auice I. PuTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Luvortie P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIB M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


Virginia 
Iynchburg 


LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-3 


Washington 
Spokane 


Mrs. R. A. Davivson 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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The Deaf in Post-War Germany 


By KaRL 


N writing about the education of the 

deaf in Germany after 1945 it will 

be necessary to look at the education 
before and during the Nazi-time. 


Before the Nazi Regime 


On October 1, 1926, there were 73 
schools for the deaf in this country, with 
787 teachers. The total number of pupils 
was 6,149, and the average number to a 
class 10.7. The school period lasted 8 
years. 

3254 of the pupils were girls, 2895 were 
boys. 3561 belonged to the Protestant 
church, 2487 to the Catholic church, 79 
were members of the Jewish faith, 22 were 
dissenters. 

Of the schools, 17 were small, with less 
than 50 pupils; 34 had less than 100 pu- 
pils; 20 had less than 200; and only 2 
had more than 200. Five of the schools 
were day-schools; 68 were residential. At 
36 of the latter the pupils lived in the 
school, at 23 they lived in the homes of 
foster-parents, and at 9 it was mixed. 
These same conditions existed until 1933. 

The method of teaching the deaf was the 
oral system, and a modification of the 
formal method represented by the former 
director of the school at Frankfort-on- 
Main, Mr. Vatter, was in use. The results 
of the formal teaching had been good, but 
it was painful for the teacher and for the 
pupils, and Mr. Malisch-Ratibor had intro- 
duced the global system, by which children 
learned reading and speech in association 
with meaningful words and not by exces- 
sively formal instruction. This trend is 
valuable for teachers of the deaf in Ger- 
many today too. 

Before 1933 the teachers of the deaf had 
a professional association with members all 
over Germany, and their own professional 
journal. The training for teachers of the 
deaf lasted two years and was in close 
affiliation with the University of Berlin. 
Ten or twelve candidates were accepted 


FRANKE 


each year, and the training was excellent, 
the requirement for entrance being the first 
and second examination for common pub. 
lic school teachers or the philological or 
theological examination. 


During the Nazi Regime 

When in the year 1933 the Nazis took 
possession of the German government the 
professional association of the teachers of 
the deaf (Bund deutscher Taubstummen- 
lehrer) was destroyed and the journal was 
forbidden. All teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren were united, against their will. One 
magazine was established for all such teach- 
ers—also against the wishes of the teachers 
of the deaf. 

The Nazis considered all the deaf as 
unworthy, and granted very little money 
for them. Many schools were blotted out. 
The number of pupils to a class was in- 
creased from 10 to 15. In Greater Hesse 
three schools were combined into one. The 
Nazis intended to sterilize all the deaf, be- 
cause they regarded them as undesirable. 
The teachers of the deaf were suppressed, 
they had no journal of their own, no spe- 
cial organization, their leaders were Nazis. 

The teachers worked silently. Some ex- 
periments with the Barci method were 
made, speaking directly into the deaf 
child’s ear; the results were unsatisfactory. 
At Breslau, not far from the Polish bor- 
der, Mr. Kraft was teaching the deaf to 
speak without manual signs; the results 
were very good. Mr. Reichau-Konigsberg 
developed a method of teaching speech 
with inflection. 


Since the War 
During the war many things related to 
the education of the deaf were destroyed. 
Germany lost nine schools for the deaf 
in the east. Several others were damaged, 
and books and teaching materials were 
lost. The pupils have no books, no copy- 


(Continued on page 270) 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World's First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B” bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World’s First & Oldest Manufacturer | 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


COusLICON | 


| 
INTERNATIONAL | 
| 
i) 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
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It Is Almost as Thin as 
a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 









and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances—is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


jp eee GD Ce ED ee Gs ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.”’ 


ADDRESS.... 


pet 
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The Hard of Hearing in Post-War Germany 


By K. KupER 


UR school was formerly an institu- 
() tion for the deaf and dumb. But 

about twenty years ago we separ- 
ated the hard of hearing and deafened 
children from the deaf and dumb, and 
instruct them here at Nuertingen. At the 
moment, eighty children attend the school 
and are divided into six classes. The age 
of the children is six to fifteen years. 
School attendance is compulsory for eight 
years. The pupils are instructed by six 
teachers, three male and three female. 
The pupils come from all the territory of 
Wurttemberg, a state of about three mil- 
lion inhabitants. 

Among the eighty pupils, sixty-four have 
hearing ability of various degrees, from 
hearing only vowels spoken directly into 
the ear to hearing normal speech at a 
distance of about four meters. Eleven of 
the children have totally lost their hearing 
at the age of four to twelve years, after 
they had learned speech. Two children 
are not able to speak although their hear- 
ing is normal. Three children with nor- 
mal hearing are here in the first class 
for a short time, because they have speech 
defects. Five of the children have their 
homes in Nuertingen; four come daily by 
train or bus to school. 

There is no dormitory at the school. The 
pupils live in families in the little town, 
which has about seventeen thousand in- 
habitants. Our experiences with this sys- 
tem are good. It brings the advantage 
that the children are not separated but 
have connection with the daily and pub- 
lic life. The disadvantage is, however, that 
we have sometimes great pains to lodge 
the pupils in a suitable house and that we 
have not always the guarantee that the 
children are well cared for. Often we have 
too little influence upon the moral edu- 
cation. 

To supply the children with clothes and 
shoes is often a problem we cannot solve. 


The need for clothing is now greater than 
the need for food. At this opportunity, | 
will say in the name of the children many 
thanks to the people of the United States 
for the Hoover Food Administration which 
is of high value and great help. 

We are glad to be able to send the Volta 
Bureau the issues of our new magazine, 
Neue Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung, as 
an exchange with the Votta Review, 
which I read always with great interest. 





The Deaf in Germany 
(Continued from page 268) 
books, nothing usually considered neces- 
sary. 

No progress in educational programs 
was made between 1933 and 1945; the 
teachers began there, where they stopped 
in 1932. In the several countries of Ger- 
many teachers’ associations have been 
founded again, and also associations of 
the deaf. Because of the four zones it is 
not possible to found one association. 
Some schools have been reopened. In 
Greater Hesse, where there was only one 
school during the Nazi period, now there 
are two. The method of teaching is the 
oral one as in former times, but in a more 
natural way. The number of pupils to a 
class is once more 10 to 12. 

Because of the war, some children are 
now entering school at the age of 10 or 
12 years; that is difficult for their educa- 
tion. Most of the schools are planning to 
have preschool programs. (The schools in 
Berlin and Breslau had very good nursery 
schools before the war.) In the American 
Zone of Germany it is intended to intro- 
duce ninth and tenth grades. At our school 
in Camberg two grades for the slow- 
learning deaf have been formed, and a 
tailoring shop to train graduates from 
these classes is being conducted. 

(Continued on page 282) 
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r Product... 


(LUTIONARY NEW 








RING AID 


electronic heart of the remarkable new 
ing aid is a tiny, sapphire-hard wafer of 
terial, smaller than a woman’s calling card. 
ae replaced by fused-on lines and areas of 
“ink”! 

ed circuit eliminates most servicing head- 
proof as a dinner-plate, its printed leads 
fail, even after long periods under water! 
ts the print on this page, the tiny unit re- 
shioned wires and parts, eliminates 65 
nections, all possible causes of trouble. 


g acclaimed for its power, its tonal quality, 
life, its small size and its beauty! 


{FARING AID DIVISION 


IOWE ELECTRONICS 


ORPORATION 
MASSACHUSETTS 


INEERING 


a 

















> 


i Batteries and all, the little SOLO-PAK 


nestles comfortably on a woman's palm! 


Here's SOLO-PAK'S tiny Printed Circuit 
alongside a standard book of matches! 


MAIL THIS TODAY! 


Allen-Howe Electronics Corp., 
Department VR-6, 
Peabody, Mass. 


Gentiemen: I'm interested in the new 


SOLO-PAK printed circuit hearing 


aid. Please send me ea copy of your 
folder describing this new instrument. 


NAME... 


ok A ee Ne en Rn 
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THE 
NEW 


VACOLITE 


MODEL 


Available with crystal or magnetic 
receiver. It is guaranteed and in- 














sured for two years! 

Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x% 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 
ing power and sensitivity. 

Equipped with VACOLITE’S pac- 
ented tone control and the new 
“MAGIC MIKE”, it is an instrument 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. VR-12 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Teachers Wanted in New York 
The Board of Education for the City of 


New York announces an examination for 
men and women for License as Teacher of | 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing in the Ele. | 
mentary Schools, to be held the week be. 
ginning December 27, 1948. The final date 
for filing application is November 22, | 
1948; the fee is $5.00. | 
Requirements for eligibility are from 2] 
to 40 years of age, with either one year of 
teaching as a substitute or regular teacher | 
in a class for the deaf and hard of hearing, 
or three years of full time teaching in ele. 
mentary or junior high schools as a substi- 
tute or a regular teacher. Teaching of 
homebound children is acceptable if the 
experience has been for three years of full 
time instruction. A baccalaureate degree or 
its equivalent, and in addition, fifteen 
semester hours in approved courses are 
also required. For those interested, further 
details of approved courses and the scope 
of the examination may be obtained from 
the Office of the Board of Examiners, 
Board of Education, City of New York, 110 | 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
The salary ranges from $2,500 to | 
$5,125 in sixteen steps, subject to recom: | 
mendation for promotion after the 6th, | 
Oth, 12th, and 15th steps. Persons who | 
offer thirty semester hours of approved | 
courses beyond a baccalaureate degree are | 
entitled to a differential in salary of $200 | 
at each step of the schedule. 





Summer Courses 


The University of Missouri announces its 
summer session beginning June 5th and 
closing July 30th, 1948. The Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Art offers courses 
in speech correction, speech therapy, and 
audiometry. The services of the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic are available without charge) 
to University students; student clinicians 
will have an opportunity to work with 
under supervision. ’ 

The Tennessee State Department of Edw 
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Hfiu HEARING AIDS got that way 


(Raytheon contributions to develop- 
ment of the Hearing Aid as a fine 
precision-electronic peor 


RY Scot OUT NOISE... 





MICROPHONICS, say the experts, are “extraneous 





sounds caused by vibration of filaments and other parts 
in an electronic tube.”’ To users of early Hearing Aids, 
they were unpleasant reminders of bells, gongs, cats. 
In modern Hearing Aids microphonics are virtually 


unkno 


wn... thanks to an important Raytheon tube 


development in which the filament and other parts 
subject to vibration were shortened to one-half their 
former length. In addition, filaments are now made of 
stronger material and held under higher tension, thus 
raising the vibration frequency so that unpleasant 
sounds are no longer audible. 


veellence tn Elechiontcs 


Accomplishments such as this, along with general 
superiority of design and construction, have placed 
the name RAYTHEON on 90 of all Hearing Aid 

Tubes in use today. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Special Tube Section 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR 
ADULT LIP READERS 


VOLUME 9 NOW AVAILABLE 











For years the Volta Bureau has issued 
mimeographed books of practice material 
contributed by teachers of lip reading 
throughout the United States. Volumes 
1-8 are now out of print, making this new 
volume doubly valuable. 


Get Yours While You Can 


To Volta Review subscribers—$1.50 
To non-subscribers—$2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


—- 














The Long Awaited Book 


OPPORTUNITY 


and the 


DEAF CHILD 


BY IRENE R. EWING, O.B.E., M.Se. 
ALEX. W. G. EWING, Ph.D., M.A. 


Teachers, Parents, Psychologists, Pediatricians 
and Ear Specialists have long needed this 
“classic.” 


Advance orders piled up but are now being 
filled rapidly 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
WHILE THE SUPPLY LASTS 
Cloth, 250 pages 
$3.00, plus 5c postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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cation through its services for exceptional 
children will provide a summer center for 
forty children from eight to twelve years 
of age at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf at Knoxville, June 21st to July 17thy 
1948. This short, intensive course in speech 
therapy for speech defective and hard of 
hearing children will also serve as an ob 
servation center and workshop for the Unie 
versity’s classes in Special Education. 

Four children of good intelligence, two 
hard of hearing and two speech defectives, 
will be selected from each Congressional” 
District. One parent of each child must be 
willing to attend one day of lectures a 
demonstrations so that follow-up work may 
be continued at home. A teacher or super 
visor from the home county of the child” 
should plan to attend the classes or work 
shop in speech correction or lip reading in 
order to help the child in the ensuing year, 

Final selection of children to attend will 
depend on the child’s willingness to co 
operate and the opportunities for continued 
work within the home and school. Parent, 
teacher, or supervisor may make applica 
tion for any child falling into one of 
the classifications mentioned. Application 
forms may be obtained from Miss Gretchen 
Hyder, East Tennessee State College, John- 
son City; Miss Mary Hall, Middle Tennes- 
see State College, Murfreesboro; or Miss 
Mary Baker, Trenton. 





Reports Received 


The Volta Bureau library acknowledges 
with appreciation its receipt of the Report 
and Statement of Accounts of the New 
Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing. 

The Woods Schools, a private school for 
exceptional children in Langhorne, Penn- 
sylvania, reports on the proceedings of its 
Child Research Clinic’s 1947 Spring Con- 
ference on Education and the Exceptional 
Child. Each speaker was a specialist in his 
field. Education, mental hygiene, psychia- 
try, psychology, and neuro-physical Tre 
habilitation were represented. Dr. Lawson” 
Lowrey, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry at Columbia University, said in” 
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THIS IS RADIOEAR PERMO-MAGNETIC 


MODEL *55 


The World’s 
ONLY 


all- magnetic 
wearable 
vacuum tube 


hearing aid 


The smallest 

one piece 
RADIOEAR we 
have ever made! 


It is not the world’s smallest, lightest 
or thinnest hearing aid—but it is a 
very small, neat, light, convenient, 
new one-piece model that will hide in 

a man’s vest pocket or clip easily to a lady’s 
“bra.” Its volume and power are ample—its 
operation economical. 

Its microphone is proof against harmful heat 
and humidity because it has absolutely no 
crystals! 

It has the world’s only built-in Phonemaster, 
which makes telephoning easy and satisfactory 
—any telephone, anywhere. 

It has the world’s only microphone with no 
front openings—reducing to a remarkable degree 
the usual clothing and cord noises. 

It has the exclusive Radioear Noisemaster by 
which surrounding street or office noises are 
screened out, permitting you to hear (and we 
do mean ‘‘hear’’) in noisy places. 

It is sold through exclusive Radioear Dis- 








Exact size—ivory or black case 
Air or bone conductor receiver 





tributors—who have been carefully selected and 
trained to serve those with hearing impairments 
—and who service Radioear Hearing Aids at 
their own offices. (The user need never send a 
Radioear to the factory for repairs). 

Radioear Permo-Magnetic is supplied only 
after an analysis of your hearing aid require- 
ments—so that you receive as economical, as 
well fitted and as comfortable a hearing aid as 
can be supplied only by a trained technician 
who knows hearing problems. Radioear is 
never sold by mail. 

See your nearest Radioear Counselor for a 
demonstration of this remarkable Radioear hear- 
ing aid—Model #55, or write for the folder— 
“Yours for Better Hearing.”” Remember, only 
Radioear is Permo-Magnetic. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Wn Rol oie colellel-tolamsitlite flare j06— 
Trustworthy Hearigll Aids 


oO Rever 


Y 


Viale: 1924 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
303 Krise Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) $ 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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his discussion: “Lack of recognition of a 
partial deafness has caused more than one 
child to be classified as a moron, and to 
think of himself as a moron, just too dumb 
to do anything.” 

The Annual Report of the Federal Secur. 
ity Agency for 1947, issued by the United 
States Office of Education, mentions in its 
over-all information on education in the 
country, the May conference held by the 
Chief of Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren in cooperation with the Conference of 
State Directors and Supervisors of Special 
Education. Plans were made for analyzing 
current State legislation, in order to achieve | 
a comprehensive digest and interpretation 
for publication in the future. 

The following reports have also been 
gratefully received and filed in the Library. 

Clarke School for the Deaf, 1946-1947 

South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, 1947 

New England Home for Deaf-Mutes, 
Danvers, Mass., 1947 

School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, 1946-1947 





Record for Rehabilitation 


An all-time record number of disabled 
men and women will be fully rehabilitated 
into self-sustaining employment during the 
current fiscal year if the rate established 
by the Federal-State system of vocational 
rehabilitation for civilians in the first six 
months is maintained. This statement 
comes from the Director of the U.S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Michael J. 
Shortley, in a report to Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. | 

The number rehabilitated in 1947 was | 
44,000. At the present rate, full rehabilita- 
tion will be brought to 56,000 in 1948. 





Eastern Public Speaking Conference 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Pub- 
lic Speaking Conference was held April 
15th through 17th, 1948, at Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. On Saturday a 
the general session, Eleanor Ronnei of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing 
discussed audiometers and hearing aids. 
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Two Great Strides... 


___™ NEW UNEX 


MIDGET 
Full-fidelity Hearing Aid 


... our newest, finest achievements 
in compact, one-piece precision 
instruments— 


$ 
MODEL 95 only 95 


for any crystal receiver 


woon. 10 a’ L LO 


greater power and range — for 
crystal or magnetic reception 














Nichols & Clark, known for their 
custom-built hearing aids and the 











famous UNEX A, B, and T models, 
have devoted their full research 
facilities and electronic skill to the 
development of these tiny, low. 
priced instruments — their greatest 
contribution to hearing fidelity and 
ease! 

Before you invest in any hearing 
aid, have your dealer demonstrate 
the clear superiority of the NEW 
UNEX MIDGETS. They’re reason- 
ably priced, inexpensive to operate 
and fully guaranteed. Mail this 
coupon for descriptive folder. 








SIZE AND WEIGHT 


To the best of our knowl- 
edge, the UNEX MIDGETS 
are the smallest, lightest, 
full-fidelity one-piece hear- 
ing instruments made. Actual 
measurements are: 35%” 
long, 234” wide and 11/16” © csaeaauaia emt en ae ee ee Te 
thick! They weigh, includ- NICHOLS & CLARK, Hathorne, Mass. 
ing batteries, only 4% 
ounces. They are smaller 
and lighter than most ladies’ 





Please send full details of the NEW UNEX 
MIDGETS—Model 95 and Model 110. 








compacts or cigarette cases 
—and fully as attractive! Street -._.---—_._----- 
NI citiciccsnguitnigaensshcccaiceiacd hadilaapenesren ati Mtl soe - 


Dealer’s Name _____.____.. 


NICHOLS & CLARK Decler inquiries given corefal consideration, 


Hathorne, Massachusetts ry " 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Phone, Harrison 114 





Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
0 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M™ VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES > 


The Peep-Show, by M. R. Dix, F.R.C.S., and 9 
C. S. Hallpike, F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. British 9 
Medical Journal, London, England, Noy, 
8, 1947. Single copy, 1 shilling, sixpence, 
An ingenious testing apparatus, the Peep. 

Show, has been devised by the Aural De 

partment and Otological Research Unit o 

the National Hospital, London, England, 

so that children as young as three years” 
may be given pure-tone audiometric tests, 

The child is seated in front of the peep: 

show, with an instructor beside him. The 

tester, concealed behind a screen, watches” 
to see when the child’s attention has been’ 
caught and then turns on a switch which 
flashes a light, illuminating a gay picture 
at the back and at the same time producing ¥ 

a sound in the loud speaker. The instructor 

shows the child how he, too, can make the 

light flash and illumine the picture. . 
Naturally, the synchronized light and 

sound impulses are seen and heard by a- 
child who hears. When the light impulse is 
withdrawn by the tester, the procedure ~ 
becomes an audiometric test. A child with 
a hearing loss of less than 80 decibels hears 
the sound and continues to press his own 
switch, showing satisfaction that he is able | 
to flash new pictures. The tester decreases 
the intensities until the child fails to re- 
spond because he is no longer hearing and 
therefore no longer interested. The signal 
intensity is then raised in steps of 10 deci- 
bels until the child again hears and begins 
using his own switch. In this way his hear- 
ing loss is determined. 





Ohio Looks Ahead in Speech and Hearing 
Therapy, by Ruth Beckey Irwin. Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, March 
1948. Single copy, $1.00. 

During October 1945, an Ohio state law 
became effective which extended educa- 
tional services to all types of handicapped 
children. This was interpreted to include 
children with all types of speech defects as 
well as children with slightly impaired 
hearing. Boards of Education were sub- 
sidized $1,000 for each speech and hearing 
therapist employed. Dr. Irwin discusses 
the development of the program. 
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The New VERI-tmcll PARAVOX 


A Hearing Aid of Rich Beauty, Extremely Small, Produced with 
Artistic Skill by Expert Designers, and Possessing that Clear 
Quality of Tone, so Widely Recognized as Truly — PARAVOX! 


HIS is it,— a new “All-in-One” PARAVOX, the culmination of ten years’ 
intense concentration on producing high-quality hearing aids. 


A new PARAVOX, extremely small, very light, powerful,— yet jewel-like in 
appearance. No wonder this new VERI-small PARAVOX Hearing Aid has aroused 
so much admiration wherever shown! 


Truly it is descended from a great line of PARAVOX Aids,— for a PARAVOX 
was the first one-case, one-cord, small, wearable, vacuum-tube hearing aid in 
America. (U. S. Patent No. 2,424,422). 


A PARAVOX was the first to be called ‘‘All-in-One”’; first of this type to be shown 
and exhibited (in 1942); first of the line that has completely changed hearing aid 
design in America. 


And in this, our new VERI-small PARAVOX, we now offer to you, — the ultimate, 
the smallest and lightest PARAVOX ever produced. We think you'll like it too. 


READ THESE ADVANTAGES: (1) It has the exclusive PARAVOX internal-type plastic 
chassis, with three tubes, and the exclusive PARA VOX Printzirkt (similar to the war-discovered 
proximity-fuse printed circuits); (2) it operates 100% on standard carbon-zinc batteries, easily 
available, very economical; (3) it has the easy, on-the-spot ‘‘One-Minute Service’’, so pleasing 
to thousands of PARAVOX users; and (4) you can have either crystal or magnetic receivers, and 
Ivory or Ebony finish, with trim. 


Manufactured by PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th Street © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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OUR SUPPLY OF 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS 
IS STILL LIMITED 


They are available, however, to 
hard-of-hearing persons who 
urgently need them. 





Ask your local Tele- ¢, 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 


% A small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned fo different volumes. Attached fo your 


teleph for a nominal monthly charge. 











Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO -EAR”’ 





e Write tor bookiet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
© Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Aid for Deaf Children. Parade, April 11, 
1948. 


A newspaper article describes the hear. 
ing conservation program for the school 
children of Syracuse, New York. The pro- 
gram is sponsored by Syracuse University _ 
through the facilities of its Conservation of 
Hearing Center and in cooperation wit 
school officials and physicians of the city, 
For the past two years each school chil 
has had his hearing tested and treate 
without cost, and the Center has helpe 
two hundred children. Louis M. DiCark 
Educational Director of the Conservatiol 
of Hearing Center, is the motivating for 
behind the program. The hearing aid im 
dustry has given active support to the work 

























The Deaf in Germany 
(Continued from page 270) 


It is difficult for our residential schoo 
to find foster parents for our children 
All the rooms are occupied by fugitives 
and it is not possible to find rooms fo 
all of them. 20 pupils could not come & 
school, because rooms and food were 
available. 

Our new journal, Neue Blatter fur Taub- 
stummenbilding, has been published since” 
November 1, 1946. Problems are being” 
discussed, and some valuable contributions 
to the profession are being made. The 
teachers of the German deaf hope for a 
better future, and are eager to work for 
the deaf in their former active way. } 





The Parents 
(Continued from page 263) 


the keynote of her language development. 
My sister found the usual methods of teach- 
ing language so complicated that she 
couldn’t be bothered with them. It seemed 
so much simpler to wait until Elizabeth 
tried to use the construction herself and 
then correct her when necessary, than to 
waste time and energy teaching generali- 
ties by devious and artificial devices. Mind 
you, I think Elizabeth has been helped by 
her above-average lip reading ability and 
a natural flair for language, but more and 
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YOU’RE SURE OF THIS DEAL! 




















Get “EVEREADY” “B” BATTERIES for 
Better Hearing L-O-N-G-E-R! 


ITH “Eveready” “B” batteries, you ounce, the greatest energy producers... 


get more full-volume operation for size for size, the most powerful . . . penny 
better hearing, longer. This is because of for penny, the most economical. Yes, 

their special flat-cell construction .. . all “Eveready” “B” batteries last longer, give 
| power, no dead space. better service, and save you money. Ask 
| Look at the advantages! Ounce for your hearing-aid dealer for them by name. 


The registered trade-marks ‘'Eveready’’ and ‘'Mini-Max’’ 
distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide 


VE a a A DY and a 


MINI-MAX 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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more, schools are examining Alexande, 
Graham Bell’s belief that deaf childrey 
can absorb language naturally through lip 
reading and reading. 

Elizabeth is not yet a real reader. 
books she reads of her own accord 
usually easy ones of the reader type a 
grade three level. She enjoys ha 
stories if someone sits down with her a 
gives her some help. She has read from 
the, “Just So Stories,” and this way i 
probably ready for some of the other 
easier children’s classics. Do you know 
the “Golden Books”? They are just right 
to bridge the gap between the reader 
stage and real independent reading, 
“Scuffy The Tugboat” and “A Day In 
The Jungle” are very good. They pro 
vide lots of repetition of key words and 
phrases. 









yOU, T00 


CAN ENJOY 
BETTER HEARING 
WITH 


BURGESS 


BATTERIES 









Now you can get long- 
life Burgess hearing aid 
batteries in a wide range 
of sizes for all types of 
hearing aids from the 
large economy sizes for 


Miss HELEN Woopwanrp, 
El Cerrito, California. 


Encourage Experience On Their Own 


eee = 1y5Nvolts Brass When Patsy returned to the School for 
down to the very tiny bat- cap terminals. ; 

: TE is 144 Volts, the Deaf, the arrangements we expected 
teries for eelf-contaised in-: “Aen had been changed somewhat. The school 
struments. had moved, and she was able to attend as 

Their steady, dependable a day pupil. She had to travel by way of 
service has made Burgess two buses and a street car, but did so 
“A” and “B” batteries first without objection. She had several unusual 
choice of thousands ofhear- experiences during the first month. The 
ing aid users. “A” batteries  Y10t—15 Volts bus did not always go to its usual trans- 
built especially for hearing ‘%*-*¥ols fer point, but turned a few blocks east to 
aid drains and “‘B”’ batteries facilitate people going downtown. She 

came home from school, one day, quite 


featuring new cell construc- 
tion provide a maximum of upset, and said she had walked back to 





service on all instruments. CIOE—18 Volt the place where she usually caught the 
Buy the familiar Burgess K20E—80 vei street car. Another time the driver called 


out, “Anyone wishing to transfer to Broad- 
way?” As he got no answer, he turned 
off to the garage. He had gone five or 
six blocks, when I suppose Patsy got very 

excited, so he turned around and took her 
xxzea3 volts’ back. I heard of this from an acquaintance 


XX1SE—22}4Volts 
xx30e—45 Volts afterwards. That was nearly a year ago, 


and not many little nine-year-old girls 

%s with normal hearing would have managed 
U RG ESS any better, I’m sure. 

At the school, the teacher appointed to 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. » FREEPORT, ILLINOIS = her group was unfamiliar with deaf chil- 


black and white stripe bat- 
teries from your hearing aid 
agent or at local stores. 
Burgess makes long- 
life batteries for all car- | 
bon hearing aids, too. 
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Again Enjoy Church, 
Public Meetings 





Again Enjoy Laughter 
with Family, Friends 


s 


1g 






Again Enjoy Radio... 





“wad Pace with the wee 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, the new FREE book- | 
let of interesting facts about DEAFNESS AND HOW TO | 


OVERCOME IT. 


be oars seein ate ae 


ye 
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\ re 
AY) WORLD'S SMALLEST 


HEARING AID! 


With the Amazing “MAGIC SILVER CIRCUIT” 


@ Sensational tiny size — so 
small the entire unit can slip 
into the watch pocket of a man’s 
trousers — yet, with a special 
receiver so powerful, it trans- 
mits 2 to 6 times more sound 
intensity than old-type aids! 
Midget size made possible at 
last by great war-discovered 


secret—‘*The Magic Silver Cir- 
cuit!’ Try it, and you'll agree 
. . . there’s no finer hearing aid! 


for Free booklet containing latest 
scientific information on Deafness 
and how it can be overcome. Write 
for yourself, or friend, relative, or 
employee. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. VR5, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET as 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-6 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 





Just off the Press! 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 

FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 

Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$13.50 














each, with manual $17.00 
Series ITI. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $37.50 
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dren. She had three hard of hearing girl | 
and six sight-saving pupils of a higher 
grade. After two months, I was quite wor. 
ried. Patsy’s work became untidy, she took 
no interest and seemingly learned little, 
Her very good elocution teacher of the 
summer had left town, and Patsy was | 
doing speech work with another lady. She 
recommended a small private school, and 
as I liked the principal, I transferred 
Patsy before Christmas. She has been 
happier than ever before. I believe she 
felt the difference in the children, and she | 
became more talkative. Her work changed 
immediately, and she made an eighty per. 
cent average in such subjects as spelling, 
arithmetic, and reading. She had most trou- 
ble with language but that has improved | 
latterly too. She has rhythm band twice | 
a week and at the term end display, she | 
kept good time. She took part in their 
pantomime as the Dawn Fairy, and said 
she wasn’t afraid. 

Mrs. E. Cray, 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 











Social Competence 
(Continued from page 257) } 


a residential school, are both normal in | 
social maturity as judged by the Vineland | 
Social Maturity Scale. | 

The apparent discrepancy in the studies | 
of social maturity may be caused by the | 
difference in ages among the groups | 
studied. The results of the present study 
appear té confirm Bradway’s? suggestion 
that aurally handicapped children develop 
social maturity at a constant rate, just as 
the hearing child does, but they do not 
confirm her conclusion that the rate of 
development is twenty per cent slower than 
that of the hearing child. 

The results refute the speculation made 
by Myklebust and Burchard that the ac- 
coustically handicapped infant is very im 
ferior in social maturity but gains as he 
grows older. It was found here that the 
pre-school aged subjects whose aural handi- 
cap was discovered at an early age were 
not inferior in social maturity. 

Of the items missed on the Scale by the 
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or those with imperfect hearing 


THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here's how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 
tally deaf, 


WASH! FLASHS 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is 2 sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BAI, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


General Elecitic Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range.._________________. $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leadiug the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
SO aoe $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
SERIO? RNR tte $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, If, and Ir, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
LP. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 








with the new * 


GSI W355 


@ small, single unit 
e@ light in weight 
@ easy to wear 
*nomed for Gem's 35th Anniversary. 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
80 Franklin Street 
New York City 





Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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subjects, only three depend directly upo 
speech and ‘language. Lack of encourage 
ment and opportunity,or restraint may ey. 
plain the other unsatisfactory scores. 

In conclusion, then, the results of this 
study of social competence indicate tha 
there is no reason to believe that pre-schog 
aurally handicapped children should be 
socially inadequate as compared with hear. 
ing children. 
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Sound Films 
(Continued from page 260) 

The National Film Library is still in the 
experimental stage as far as the sound films 
with subtitles is concerned. Should the ex- 
periment prove satisfactory after a reason- 
able trial, it is planned to raise more capi 
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NATIONAL 


STAR MODEL 
ONE-PIECE HEARING AID 
NO OUTSIDE BATTERIES—ONE CORD 


Introducing to the Hard of Hearing of America a first class One Piece Hearing Aid at a price 
that leaves no further reason for anyone to cling to their old fashioned two piece cumbersome 


model. 

NOTE THESE FEATURES 
Three tubes of the newest low battery drain type . . . high fidelity crystal microphone and 
receiver ... noiseless full graduating volume control . .. three step tone control .. exclusive 
National ready change plug-in tube system . . . interchangeable chassis . . . nonbreakable light 
weight new alloy case . . . streamlined designs . . . liberal one year guarantee . . . free cor- 
rective service for one year. 


WRITE TO: NATIONAL HEARING AID LABORATORIES, DEPT. VR, 815 SO. HILL ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 























NATIONAL LINE CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING— 


One Piece Star 3 Tube 420 Mimimax with 1035 "A" Cell _ SRS 
One Piece Standard— 3 Tube (430 Minimax with 1035 “An Cell.) weinenscuscie<a eae aa 
One Piece Cub — 3 Tube (412 Minimax with 1035 "A" Cell.) ice lineaaanal 
One Piece Ultrathin— 3 Tube (413 Minimax with IOISE "A" Cells.) -kcnwsticaiguinds 

Duplex — 3 Tube (For separate Battery Pack.) = «N00 


Ivory or Silver Anodized Finish 
All Models Available with Magnetic Receivers at Slightly Higher Cost 























OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


Pad 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Verment 
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tal and add more films to the portfolio ang 
have a full-time staff in attendance. If the 
Library cannot be successful from a finan. 
cial standpoint, it is planned to put the 
Library on a non-profit basis, change to a 
philanthropic charter and try to solicit 
donations from philanthropic foundations, 
public-spirited citizens, and institutions, 





Swiss Leagues 
(Continued from page 258) 


ress of each. At Vevey, Mlle. Amsler jg 
in charge, and more than a dozen wel- 
known makes of aid are exhibited, with 
the usual non-electric aids, of course. The 
French-Swiss society arranges facilities for 
payment and grants financial aid in needy 
cases, the latter only when the Centre has 
acted as go-between with buyer and seller, 

I marvel at the number of churches 
having wired seats, and also at the num 
ber of special services arranged for the 
deafened. In some places, Lucerne for in- 
stance, an amplifier is available for church 
services anywhere. 

The number of doctors who are avail 
able to advise on hearing aids, and who 
will give consultations and trials, is sufi- 
ciently large to support the conclusion that 
the Swiss medical profession as a whole 
is very sympathetic to the leagues and 
gives generously of time and professional 
help. 

The majority of Swiss leagues sell 
badges, brassards, bicycle plates, batteries, 
Printator slates, and also keep instruments 
for trial. 

The Swiss hard of hearing have just 
won a legal decision in their favour which 
permits them to drive cars. This victory 
comes after a whole year of discussion 
and argument, and entitles both experi 
enced drivers and beginners to qualify for 
their licenses. Users of hearing aids must 
at all times use them while driving, and 
this condition is written into their driving 
licenses! 

The Swiss are a serious and thinking 
people and we English-speaking people 
might perhaps do well to lay more stress 
on religious services for our members, 4 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
sCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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Investigate 
"“*'TONEMASTER" 
Mighty Midget for the Ear 
SINGLE UNIT ® SMALL 
CLEAR ® POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 










It’s time to try 
The New TONEMASTERS 


New Performance—New Tone 


New Power — New Design — New Look 


The Model Majestic—easy to operate — one 
control. 


MODERATE LIST PRICE 


Distributors Net One-Third of List. 
Models Victor and Royal have exclusive 
FITTING controls. 


Watch TONEMASTER in 1948 and the years 
ahead for LEADERSHIP. 


Go Tonemasters and Prosper. 


For details distributors please write 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


1627 PACIFIC DALLAS, TEXAS 











DOES YOUR HEARING 
AID BATTERY FAIL 
UNEXPECTEDLY? 


TEST YOUR BATTERY—AVOID 
SUCH AN OCCURRENCE! 
Sidward’s Hearing Aid Battery Testers 





“Designed For Every Type of Hearing Aid 


A dependable battery tester assures the user 
continual good performance of his hearing aid. 

Simple operation and accurate readings in- 
dicate exactly when to replace batteries. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO US 
SIDWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturer of Electrical Instruments 
126 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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well as encouraging a return to Bible read, 
ing and study classes. It is well to knoy 
that our Swiss fellow members find prof 
and help in such character-forming study, 
while they can also enjoy such pastimg 
as billiards, folk dancing and pantomim 
on the same evenings as these other study 
groups. . 

Is there a message here for us? 





“Here’s How” 
(Continued from page 255) 
into his feature. Accuracy is the carding 
rule in his work, for one mistake wil 
bring angry letters from sharp-eyed reab 
ers. 

Last year he was the surprised recipi 
ent of a carton of twenty-five bottles @ 
witch hazel from a manufacturer who Wa 
enormously pleased to see a “Here’s How 
card on his product. The subway draw 
ings are often reproduced in house organs 
and trade publications. The busy Robert 
prepares these posters at home. He also 
has a full-time job as a member of the 
editorial staff of a large New York pub 
lishing firm which prints four different 
trade magazines a month. On top of al 
this he does free-lance work for journals 
and magazines in Chicago, Baltimore, and 
Indianapolis. 

Robert Swain is the best known among 
the deaf in New York as the founder of 
the well-known Midtown Supper Club 
(Vorta Review, March, 1947) which he 
still heads. The club’s great success is 
due wholly to his organizing ability, his 
drive, initiative and courage, all of which 
he acquired during his early Maryland 
days. 

He has traveled extensively. He has been 
to 38 states; Guatemala, British Honduras, 
British Guiana, Mexico, Cuba, and _ five 
provinces of Canada; Bahamas, Martinique 
and a dozen other islands off the coast of 
the Americas. 

A member of the Sons of the Revol 
tion, married, and the proud father of 8 
baby boy, Robert Swain has proved that 
the deaf can go to the top in the hearing 
world. 
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New Revolution in Hearing Aids 


The new Zenith “75” comes to 





you by mail! No “fitting,” no 


sales pressure. Hear better or 





your money back in full! 


Single Unit 
$75 Complete 


THE HEARING 


A’ LAST— your opportunity to discover 
how much a hearing aid can mean 
in your life ... without embarrassment or in- 
convenience, without exposing yourself tohigh 
pressure salesmen, without risking a penny! 


All made possible by this improved kind of 
hearing aid that needs no “fitting.” Because it 
employs Zenith’s “Full-Range Audio” prin- 
ciple, designed to amplify the full range of 
sounds covered by the instrument. Thus you, 
yourself, can instantly select the particular 
range that enables you to hear best in different 
surroundings — with Zenith’s Fingertip Con- 
trol! The correctness of this principle was 
recently confirmed in U. S. Government- 
sponsored research at Harvard University. 


Revolutionary Money-Back Trial 


Because the Zenith “75” needs no “fitting”— is 
so advanced in performance — it is the only 
hearing aid that comes to you by mail with 
this sensational guarantee: 


Wear it at home, at work, at movies, anywhere. 
COMPARE ITS QUALITY, PERFORMANCE, OPERATING 
ECONOMY (less than Ic per hour battery cost) with 
that of ANY other hearing aid. If the Zenith “75” 
does not excel on ALL counts . .. if it isn’t better than 
you ever dreamed ANY hearing aid could be... 
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AID THAT NEEDS NO “FITTING” 


return it within ten days of receipt and get your 
money back in full! 


And because it comes to you by mail, the 
Zenith “75” also saves you over $100! If its 
price had to include “fitting,” middlemen’s 
profits and high sales commissions, this top 
quality hearing aid would have to sell for $195, 
instead of $75. So do as tens of thousands have 
already done. Order your Zenith “75” and find 
new happiness, new zest for living. You owe it 
to your family, friends and business associates. 
Use the convenient coupon below. 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 
\ STI 2 


OS 


Look only to your doctor for 
advice on your ears and hearing = 


* atouas # 
r--MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY--~ 
' Zenith Radio Corporation Vv : 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. V 8-68 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Cc I enclose check or money order for $75* for one 
Zenith ‘75’ Hearing Aid. Uniess I am completely 
satisfied, and find the Zenith ‘'75" superior to any other 
hearing aid, I may return it within ten days and get my 
money back in full. 
*Plus tax of $1.60 in Illinois or New York City; $1.88 in 
California, except Los Angeles, $2.26. 


Cj Please send me free descriptive literature. 


Cu 





$d00ccceecddesoesecoccocecesessccgsetessse 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 


| Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 





A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids 


Registration now open for 1948 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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Courage: Choice or Necessity? 


(Continued from page 253) 


or whatever one’s job is, adding up figures, 
washing the dishes or the baby, and so on 
ad infinitum. Each of us spends each day 
in his own habit and manner and way, 
And at each day’s end, we need comfort. 
able chairs to rest in. Courage is the com. | 
fortable chair for one’s spirit. One can 
rest in it, for it is cessation from resistance, | 
and quiet acceptance of the inevitable, 
Finding courage is also finding relaxation, | 
From this point of view, peace is also a | 
synonym for courage. When Joan of Arc 
found perfect courage to meet her death, 
she also found peace. It is so throughout 
history with those whose eyes are raised 
above tragedy and pain. 

Courage does its best job by us when it 
is almost unconscious. It is out of our 
reach when it is defined as an unattain- 
able quality appropriated only by heroes. 

After all, what are heroes? The best are 
not the ones who strut and glow; the best 
are simple folk who, though knowing their 
own stature, take it as a matter of course 
according to whatever job is theirs. So, 
courage is simplicity; it is naturalness of 
demeanor and of attitude. It is also the 
only efficient way of living, for, with cour- 
age, one knows one’s way and follows it, 
because one is free from perplexity. 

Most jobs have outside persuasion. But 
for such a task as writing a book, for ex- 
ample, the force must come wholly from 
inside the writer. No one can really require 
that a book, worth the paper it uses, should 
be written. That is why authors feel about 
their books as parents feel about their 
babies. They want them admired. They 
love to autograph them. Their books, 
which they themselves have lashed out of 
their minds and spirits, are their very 
selves. 

Courage has the two qualities of the out- 
side persuasion and the inside obligation. 
There is an external situation that cannot 
be detoured, and there is an inner convic- 
tion that being a sport is necessitous. 

Courage is, then, a necessity. It is also 
the only wise choice. 
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The Model 200 


AUROPHONE 


by Mears 


$9 5.00 


(ear mold extra) 








A NEW ALL-IN-ONE 
HEARING AID DESIGNED BY 
THE ORIGINATOR OF ALL 
ONE-PIECE HEARING AIDS 





Top Performance e Wearing Ease ¢ Beauty e¢ Low Price 


Top performance because . . . 44 years of specialized scientific hearing aid 
experience have gone into the manufacture of 


the new AUROPHONE. 


Wearing ease because . . . . the new AUROPHONE is thin (less than 
¥%")—the THINNEST known; small (44%" 
x 25%”); light (3 ounces without batteries). 
No sharp edges nor corners. 


Beauty because. « « « « the new AUROPHONE is “the world’s most 
beautiful hearing aid” and comes in a choice 
of colors—sun tan, ivory, and black. 


Low price because . . . . . the hard of hearing demand the best and most 
modern hearing aid at a reasonable price. 


With the new AUROPHONE you will 
increase your sales and your profits. 
Write today for complete information. 


MEARS 


RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Organization Specializing Exclusively in 
Scientific Hearing Aids for the Deafened 


FOUNDED 1904 


Executive Offices and Laboratories: 606 Halstead Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 
insertion, er $3.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditienal line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., The Volta Review. 








QUALIFIED, ORAL teacher of deaf, many years’ ex- 
perience, will train deaf child over six years of age in 
western home during summer. Address Box K 12, 
Volta Review. 





WANTED: Oral, academic teacher. Eastern residential 
school. Opportunity for teacher who is to be retired 
but who wishes to continue for another year or two. 
Address Box S 20, The Volta Review. 





POSITION WANTED by teacher of the deaf who is 
a graduate of the Clarke School Training Class, with 
twenty years’ experience teaching both the hearing and 
the deaf. Address Box 45 G, The Volta Review. 





WELL TRAINED hearing teachers should apply to the 
California School for the Deaf at once. Attractive 
salary schedule. Several vacancies to fill. E. A. Steven- 
son, Berkeley, California. 





WANTED: Capable oral teacher for primary or inter- 
mediate grade. Good salary and working conditions. 
Box K.42° Volta Review. 





WANTED: Teacher for pre-school class 10 to 12 
daily, August 2 to 27 $35.00 per week. Washington 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, 2431 14th St., N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 





FOR SALE: Bausch & Lomb Baloptican and Custom 
Made Case, It projects any opaque object (book 
pages, maps, coins, etc.) onto an ordinary film screen. 
This machine has never been used. The original cost 
was $239.50. Willing to sell for $175.00 plus ship- 
ping charges. 





YOUNG, bright, ambitious man from Chicago Hearing 
Society desires living accommodations, preferably with 
some family in California or Southwest. Write to Box 
No. 5-P. c/o The Volta Review. 





WANTED: A qualified teacher of the Deaf. 
Work entirely with Pre-School children in new 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Oklahoma City. 
Position on yearly basis with one month’s vaca- 
tion. Excellent salary. Carries academic rank 
in the University. Position begins immediately. 
Write or wire John W. Keys, Director of Hear- 
ing, Speech Department, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 











Vacation Home and School 
for 


Hard of Hearing Adults 


Why not spend your vacation at the seashore 
and improve or begin your lip reading under 
ideal conditions? 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Experienced Teacher 
for imformation write 


MRS. M. DOUGLASS HUBERT 
SULLIVAN’S ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 





Substitute: The young girl surprised 
father by coming down to breakfast. Afterwag 
she got his hat for him and accompanied 
to the door. Having kissed him an affectig 
goodbye, she held him back for a mi 
“Daddy,” she said, “couldn’t you fix it up for} 
husband to take the place of your busing 
partner who died last night?” Her father lookg 
at her a moment. “It’s all right with me,” 
said grimly. “Just fix it up with the uz 
taker.” : 


Gambling: There used to be a club of 
ernment employees in Washington, D. C., 
had a rule that any member who talked 
around the club had to pay a dollar fine. OF 
evening a member employed in the Weath 
Bureau came in. “Good evening!” he said. “Hé 
on there,” called a member as the Weather 
reau man started back to the reading room. “Com 
back here and pay your dollar to the Treasurer, 
After thinking over his greeting, the Weather 
Bureau man paid his dollar! 4 


Swimming: A physical instructor was 
ing one of his pupils that swimming was the be 
exercise in the world for keeping a slim 
beautiful figure. “Don’t you believe it?” he 
one of his fair pupils who looked especi 
doubtful. “Of course I do,” she agreed, hastily 
Then she asked questioningly: “But did you € 
look at a duck?” 


Financial or Spiritual? A woman telepho 
her bank to arrange for the disposal of a th 
sand dollar bond. “Is the bond for redempti 
or conversion? said the clerk who answered tht 
phone. There was a long pause. Then the we 
inquired: “Am I talking to the First Nati 
Bank or the First Methodist Church?” 


Military: The weary traveler came slowl 
the road to the general store of the small vil 
“Is this the general store?” he inquired of 
clerk standing at the door. “Yes, sir,” said 
latter, looking at the visitor’s shabby appe 
rather doubtfully. “Good,” said the man. “ 
I speak to the General?” 


“You see that girl ¢ 
“Well, she’s just cram 
in her blood.” Herri 
“She must have poor 
“It hasn’t got de 


Clinical Symptoms: 
there,” said Harder. 
about dancing—it’s 
watched her for a time. 
circulation,” he decided. 
to her feet yet.” i 

Deferred Pleasure: “Have you any child 
Mr. Smith?” “Yes, three daughters.” “Do tit 
live at home with you?” “No, not a one é 
them is married yet.” 


Morning, the tim 
when the rising generation retires and the 
tiring generation rises.—Coronet. 


Improved Definition: 





